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REALISM AND PRAGMATISM 1 

A N acquaintance with the prevailing ambiguity in philosophical 
-*--*- terminology prepares us in advance to find that the term 
realism has a number of diverse connotations. In this case, how- 
ever, the diversity is offset, in a measure, by a certain degree of 
unanimity. All forms of realism appear to agree in the assertion 
that the consciousness of the individual is not a constituent element 
of extramental objects. The realism with which we are specifically 
concerned asserts, moreover, that in experience such objects may be 
presented to us precisely as they are ; in other words, that the quali- 
ties which are revealed to us in experience inhere in, or belong to, 
these objects independent of the fact that they are known. 

For the sake of brevity I shall assume without argument the con- 
tention that conscious states are not constitutive of extramental 
realities, but that the two are numerically distinct. This much being 
granted, we at once reach the central question of realism if we in- 
quire into the nature of the conscious processes involved in the attain- 
ment of knowledge. It appears, prima facie, that there are two 
modes of knowing, designated usually as sensation and thought, and 
more descriptively by James as 'acquaintance-with' and 'knowledge- 
about. ' The distinction usually drawn between the two will be suffi- 
ciently described for our purposes if we say that in the former the 
object of awareness is supposed to be a modification of the conscious 
state itself, while in the latter it is not. 

That this distinction is insufficient as a final statement of the 
facts is a conviction which is apparently gaining ground at the pres- 
ent time. To this conviction we owe the recent attempts to reinterpret 
the concept of consciousness. So far as realism is directly concerned, 
the issue thus raised is in a sense a very simple one. It has reference 
solely to that form of knowing which was just now indicated by the 

1 Read before the Western Philosophical Association, at Madison, Wisconsin, 
April, 1906, as a contribution to a discussion of the topic: 'Recent Arguments 
for Realism, with Special Reference to the Relations of Realism and Prag- 
matism.' 
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term 'acquaintance- with.' Among contemporary realists some ap- 
pear to regard 'acquaintance-with' and 'knowledge-about' as distinct 
and irreducible forms of knowing, while others attempt to reduce all 
knowing to the type of 'knowledge-about.' 

While this distinction of types is easily made, it seems true that, 
as a matter of fact, the first type of realism is able to maintain itself 
only by occasional lapses into the second. Knowing is indeed de- 
clared to be of two kinds, but at critical points the two are merged 
into one. A flagrant illustration of this is found in Locke, who may 
be regarded as the historical representative of this form of realism. 
Ideas are stated to be the object of thinking, but the term idea does 
duty for both conscious state and extramental fact. And of course 
in so far as 'idea of sensation' is merely a name for such a fact, we 
have not two kinds of knowing, but only one. In a more subtle 
form the same confusion may be traced in Hobhouse, who has more 
recently taken up arms in behalf of this general type of realism. 
The confusion argues an inherent difficulty in the whole position, as 
even a brief elaboration will perhaps suffice to show. 

In the opening chapters of his 'Theory of Knowledge' Hobhouse 
presents a vigorous defense of simple apprehension as a unique mode 
of knowing. Furthermore, it is claimed that simple apprehension 
brings us face to face with an independent external order. Its 
differentia, however, is not sought in the fact that the object 
known is a qualification of a conscious state, but in the fact that 
it asserts only the present, whereas other states, such as mem- 
ory, assert what is not present. 2 In this presentation everything 
turns upon the phrase 'assertion of the present.' Both 'assertion' 
and 'present' are ambiguous terms. If the assertion concerns a 
fact which may properly be described as a qualification of the 
asserting consciousness itself, then we do indeed have a unique 
mode of assertion, but it is not the assertion of an extramental fact. 
On the other hand, if the fact is an extramental fact, then the unique- 
ness does not pertain to the assertion, but to the fact asserted. The 
fact is unique because it is present, but the consciousness which takes 
cognizance of such a fact has no peculiar differentia. And similarly 
with regard to the term present. ' Present ' has an acceptable mean- 
ing if used to indicate a qualification of consciousness. But if not 
used in this sense, the term signifies nothing that is unique in the 
way of knowing. In fact, no other possible meaning will fit the 
case. The assertion of the present can not mean the spatially 
present, for its object may be anything within the range of vision ; 
it can not mean the temporally present, for then it would include 
objects such as tigers in India or the opposite side of the moon. 

2 Cf. pp. 15 et seq., 531-6. 
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The insistence, in short, that simple apprehension is a distinct 
form of knowing implies that the object known is a qualification of 
consciousness, whereas this implication is denied by the doctrine that 
an extramental reality is immediately present. And that, apart from 
the contradiction involved, this immediate presence of objects is for 
Hobhouse essentially an arbitrary view, is further evident from the 
fact that some contents or objects are unquestionably regarded merely 
as qualifications of consciousness. Of feelings, such as a headache, 
this is expressly asserted; and the distinction which is recognized 
between primary and secondary qualities appears to admit of no 
other interpretation. 

It follows, then, that of the two propositions advanced by Hob- 
house, one or the other must be abandoned. If we hold to a two- 
fold form of knowing, we must surrender the direct perception of 
the external order and label all qualities as secondary; while if we 
maintain that this direct perception is a fact, we must locate all 
qualities in the extramental world and resolve the experience of 
'acquaintance-with' into that of 'knowledge-about.' In the latter 
case that which is known is always other than the knowing state; 
in other words, consciousness as such is completely exhausted in 
the function of knowing. 

Of these alternatives the latter is the one that is adopted by 
Mr. G. E. Moore, in a comparatively recent article in Mind. 3 The 
gist of his contention is that in sense experience, as such, we must 
distinguish between the (objective) quality and the consciousness 
of the quality. "When we refer to introspection and try to discover 
what the sensation of blue is, it is very easy to suppose that we 
have before us only a single term. The term 'blue' is easy enough 
to distinguish, but the other element, which I have called conscious- 
ness — that which sensation of blue has in common with sensation 
of green— is extremely difficult to fix. . . . That which makes 
the sensation of blue a mental fact seems to escape us; it seems, if 
I may use a metaphor, to be transparent— we look through it and 
see nothing but the blue; we may be convinced that there is some- 
thing, but uhat it is no philosopher, I think, has yet clearly recog- 
nized" (p. 446). 

That consciousness is a what, a 'stuff' or reality of some sort, 
differing as to existence from other realities, this writer does not 
attempt to dispute. Although extremely elusive in introspection, 
consciousness nevertheless 'can be distinguished if we look atten- 
tively enough, and if we know that there is something to look for' 
(p. 450). His main concern is to eliminate the distinction between 
'acquaintance-with' and 'knowledge-about,' as appears unmistak- 

3 October, 1903, ' The Refutation of Idealism.' 
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ably from the following passage: "The awareness which I have 
maintained to be included in sensation is the very same unique fact 
which constitutes every kind of knowledge: 'blue' is as much an 
object, and as little a mere content, of my experience when I ex- 
perience it, as the most exalted and independent real thing of which 
I am ever aware" (p. 451). 

According to this view, conscious states exist, indeed, but the 
object known is never a mere qualification of the conscious state 
itself. This distinction, however, between object and conscious 
state involves a serious difficulty. As a matter of terminology we 
may, if we like, designate as object whatever is in any way appre- 
hended in consciousness. But if we do so, it seems necessary, as is 
urged by Professor Strong, 4 to acknowledge that objects such as 
pain are not on the same footing as other objects. If it be asserted 
that all objects, pain included, possess the essential nature revealed 
in consciousness, whether they are known or not, this can only 
mean, in the case of pain, that pain is pain, irrespective of any 
' knowledge-about. ' It can not mean that pain is pain, independ- 
ent of all sentiency. And if not, the contention that consciousness 
is reducible to the type of 'knowledge-about' must be abandoned, 
and 'acquaintance-with' still remains as a distinct category of 
experience. 

But if Moore's distinction between object and consciousness will 
not serve to reduce immediate experience to the form of 'knowledge- 
about, ' another resource still remains for this second form of realism. 
It may be held that Moore's device is insufficient because he does 
not rid himself of the notion that consciousness is a something which 
has 'states.' If, however, we avoid this initial fallacy, we may still 
manage to accomplish the proposed reduction. According to this 
other view, consciousness is neither a substance nor a quality, but 
a relation. It is 'a kind of continuum of objects.' This conception 
assimilates consciousness to other types of existence, such as space, 
time and species. Consciousness is, in short, simply a name for a 
certain kind of relation among objects; it is a continuum in which 
things become representative of one another. 

This view, as compared with that of Moore, appears to differ 
in the fact that it places the emphasis upon the representative func- 
tion of consciousness. For Moore the experience of 'blue' requires 
no explanation further than the simple distinction between object 
and consciousness. For this view, however, a mere 'blue' would 
apparently be no experience at all. It is an experience only in so 
far as the blue is representative of some further fact. As a blue 
it is indeed an object, but not an object for a consciousness, since 

4 Mind, April, 1905, 'Has Mr. Moore Refuted Idealism?' 
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consciousness is limited by definition to the representative functions 
of objects. 

A very clear presentation, in outline, of this position has been 
given by Woodbridge 6 and Montague. 6 Unfortunately it has not 
yet been presented in detail, so that criticism must necessarily be 
tentative. With this proviso, I may venture to note a few points. 
In the first place, while it is true that this theory reduces all know- 
ing to one type, it is not clear wherein it can lay claim to any special 
advantage in the case of objects such as pain. And secondly, it 
seems, in the end, to bring us no nearer to the world of objects than 
the most extreme form of subjectivism. If blue is nothing to us, 
except in so far as it is representative of some other fact, and if 
this other fact in turn derives its entire significance from its refer- 
ence to a third fact, there seems to be no possibility of escape from 
the realm of symbols to that of the symbolized. On this basis, ob- 
jects as known are placed in a position as precarious as that of cer- 
tain islanders, who were said to eke out a scanty living by washing 
one another's clothes. There is no starting-point or datum, such 
as the first general type of realism finds in the experience of 
' acquaintance-with. ' 

Essentially the same conclusion seems to emerge when we ap- 
proach the subject from a different side. Thus it is stated by 
Montague: "Air waves stimulate the auditory nerve, and sound is 
manifested; hydrogen unites with oxygen, and water is manifested 
— a substance differing from its components both in primary and in 
secondary qualities. Yet we do not hold that water is subjective 
and hydrogen and oxygen objective. Why should we hold that 
sound is more subjective than water?" (p. 315). In this passage 
it seems to be implied that the quality of sound has no existence 
apart from the physiological conditions which also determine con- 
sciousness. And if the conditions which determine sound coincide 
with those which determine consciousness, the same must doubtless 
be inferred in the case of other qualities, such as color, taste and 
smell. It would seem, then, that the qualities which pertain to 
objects when the conditions of consciousness are not realized cor- 
respond in general to the qualities historically known as primary. 
But, furthermore, it is obviously necessary to distinguish between 
the real and the apparent sizes, shapes, etc., of objects, since the 
apparent size and shape depend upon the accidental conditions of 
perception. The real size, then, implies a reference to certain 
standardized conditions of perception. Apparent size is treated as 

•This Journal, Vol. II., p. 119, 'The Nature of Consciousness.' 
• Ibid., Vol. II., p. 309, ' The Relational Theory of Consciousness and its 
Realistic Implications.' 
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a symbol of such reference, i. e., as an indication of what we should 
see under standard conditions. But since the standard, or criterion, 
is selected solely with reference to convenience and is not determined 
by the intrinsic nature of the object, it appears to give no clue what- 
ever to real or absolute size. 

It seems necessary, then, to conclude that whether realism recog- 
nizes 'acquaintance-with' as a factor in consciousness or limits con- 
sciousness to the form of 'knowledge-about,' it fails to make out a 
case. At this juncture pragmatism offers its services as a mediator. 
To give to the specific contention of each party a certain measure 
of justification and to maintain at the same time the fundamental 
proposition of both that in experience we encounter objects directly 
and not mere symbols of objects— both these ends, it is held, may 
be attained by the adoption of a more adequate conception of ex- 
perience. 

Prom the point of view of pragmatism it may be said that the 
element of truth in the realism of Hobhouse lies in its recognition of 
an element or factor in experience other than representative know- 
ing. And yet the truth of the realism of Woodbridge and Montague 
lies precisely in its doctrine that consciousness is not substantive nor 
adjectival, but relational. These apparently contradictory asser- 
tions may be reconciled by means of a distinction between experience 
and consciousness, a distinction which realism neglects to make. As 
we have seen, neither form of realism succeeds in the attempt to lay 
hold of the object directly. And the reason is that the object in 
question is essentially a phantom object, enveloped in all the mystery 
of a ready-made datum. Regarding such an object we can have 
neither 'acquaintance-with' nor 'knowledge-about.' But the diffi- 
culties disappear if in the place of such objects we substitute 'con- 
crete ways of living' as the terminal points in which the conscious 
relations inhere. In this way objects may be experienced immedi- 
ately, as the first form of realism contends. On the other hand, 
if we limit the term consciousness to experiences of an 'essentially 
dualistic inner constitution,' then all consciousness is relational, as 
the second form of realism maintains. 1. Furthermore, it may be 
asserted that objects in this sense do not depend upon consciousness, 
but that sense and thought are merely functional differentiations 
which arise in certain critical situations. The objects or 'concrete 
ways of living' to which consciousness refers can not be character- 
ized as possessing either sense or thought, as being either subjective 
or objective. They involve no reference to a beyond, no opposition 
between agent and external order, no distinction between noumenon 
and phenomenon. In such an experience we have a bit of ontolog- 

' Cf. James, 'Does Consciousness Exist?' This Jotjbnal, Vol. I., p. 477. 
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ical reality; it is reine Erfahrung, immediate experience, or, if you 
prefer, a thing; and thus the previous contention that experience 
gives us reality itself, and not merely a symbol or copy of reality, 
is in principle sustained. 

And the immediate correlate of this doctrine is the proposition 
that sense and thought are derivative and not ultimate, that physical 
world and experiencing individual are terms of purely functional 
import. UpoD this proposition pragmatism stakes the issue. In 
order, therefore, to secure recognition for its claims, pragmatism 
must show that an account of consciousness in terms of function is 
adequate; in other words, it must furnish a satisfactory explana- 
tion of the origin of consciousness. 

For the consideration of the explanation which is offered, we 
may take as our point of departure the statement that consciousness 
is 'the function which makes possible the reorganization of the re- 
sults of a process back into the process itself, thus constituting and 
preserving the continuity of activity.' 8 So long as we are on the 
plane of the concrete ways of living, activity proceeds without 
hesitation or conflict. But when the process leads to results which 
are undesirable and unforeseen, it becomes necessary to determine 
the significance of the total situation. Thus the first unhesitating 
reaction of the child upon the lighted candle gives place to a 
process of inquiry as to the precise significance of the stimulus or 
object, when it is presented a second time. The candle becomes 
representative of the pain-experience and the reaction is modified 
accordingly. This function of representation is consciousness, and 
its work is done as soon as the new significance of the candle has 
become incorporated in the total situation, so that activity proceeds 
uninterruptedly as before. 

As a final explanation, however, of the origin of consciousness, 
this presentation is open to serious criticism. If consciousness is 
merely a name for this revising of the scale of values or for the 
process by which a readjustment is secured, it obviously implies an 
antecedent scale of values or a previous adjustment. Every situa- 
tion is the outcome of a preceding situation, for it is in possession 
from the outset of a certain adjustment, or of an environment which 
has acquired its present character as the result of previous struggles 
and achievements. This is true even of those situations which in- 
volve instinctive reactions, for since a philosophy of pure experience 
can not start out with a nervous mechanism, instinct must be his- 
torically a product of conscious endeavor. And for this reason the 
usual appeal to biological analogy, such as the foregoing illustration 

8 ' Studies in Logical Theory,' p. 375. 
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of the child and the candle, merely places the problem of conscious- 
ness a step further back. 

In view of this fact a dilemma seems inevitable. If we reduce 
experience down to a completely undifferentiated starting-point in 
which there are no objects or extraneous factors of any sort, a mal- 
adaptation is impossible from the nature of the case. Unless a 
Fichtean Anstoss be postulated, the process can not be got under 
way. On the other hand, to start with a certain degree of differ- 
entiation is likewise a confession of failure. Such a procedure as- 
sumes that consciousness has already done its work, for the adjust- 
ment with which we start implies that the significance of the various 
elements within the environment is thoroughly understood or ap- 
preciated. We are obliged to assume a foresight of ends or an 
appreciation of values in terms of activity, antecedent to all experi- 
ence whatsoever. 

But even if we disregard this dilemma, the postulates of con- 
sciousness present a further and similar problem. It has been 
argued, indeed, that these can be derived from antecedent pure ex- 
perience or concrete ways of living. Thus the postulate of identity 
is said to be suggested by 'the felt sameness of the continuous con- 
scious life.' 9 The continuous conscious life, however, can scarcely 
mean the fragment which is included within the time span of 
the individual. But if more is intended, there is already a tacit 
postulation of the validity of memory. And memory, in turn, in- 
volves the postulate of identity. The assertion that there is a 'felt 
sameness' or 'felt identity' begs the whole question, for it implies 
that the identity which is 'felt' is the same sort of fact as a color 
or a sound. That an entirely unique factor is tacitly introduced, 
which for pragmatism appears wie aus der Luft gegriffen, is a cir- 
cumstance which is obscured by the ambiguity of a term. 

It appears, then, that the endeavor of pragmatism to derive both 
sense and thought from a more fundamental category is no more 
successful than the attempts already noted to reduce all 'acquaint- 
ance- with' to the category of 'knowledge-about.' That these are 
not ultimate and irreducible forms of knowing and that experience 
gives us objects directly, are propositions which still await satisfac- 
tory demonstration. This fact, however, does not leave pragmatism 
without a certain measure of suggestiveness and value. Its in- 
sistence upon the instrumental character of sense and thought has 
done much to make prominent the purposive character of our 
mental life, and it has thrown light upon the process whereby the 
character of sense-stimuli becomes differentiated and significant. 
Experience may properly be regarded as a process of progressive 

8 Schiller, ' Personal Idealism,' pp. 97, 98. 
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differentiation, provided that we distinguish between psychological 
genesis and ontological reality. 10 The error of pragmatism lies, as I 
venture to think, in the fact that this distinction is disregarded, with 
the result that we are offered a hypothetical pure experience as the 
primordial stuff from which all things proceed, and a functional 
psychology which arrogates to itself the proud rank of queen of 
the sciences, once held by medieval theology. 

In conclusion I may add that this view of knowing as twofold 
in form is not necessarily final. My contention is only that it is 
more adequate than those which have been offered as substitutes for 
it. Doubtless such phrases as 'modifications of consciousness' con- 
tain a suggestion of hypostatization. But this is due to historic 
associations rather than to intrinsic reasons. Whether consciousness 
is less mysterious from these other points of view seems much open 
to doubt. And, lastly, the effect of these conclusions upon realism 
as such is not so much a disproof as a removal of the positive 
grounds for belief. The conclusions are indeed opposed to the 
view that extramental realities are the direct object of experience. 
But whether objects are ever reflected in consciousness as in a mirror 
is a question which may be raised anew. Or to put the matter more 
generally, the metaphysics involved in the assumption of a two- 
fold mode of cognition is a question which undeniably affords room 
for different antecedent possibilities and which remains as a matter 
for separate treatment. 

B. H. Bode. 

University of Wisconsin. 



THE PERSONAL AND THE INDIVIDUAL 



IF we were to ask a casual acquaintance what was the difference 
between a person and an individual, we should probably be 
told that the two terms were synonymous and might be used inter- 
changeably, a remark easily verified by observation of the popular 
use of these words. If, on the other hand, we were to take the ques- 
tion to one of the masters who know whose professional engagements 
had not required an exact determination of the matter, we might 
be assured there was a difference, but that it existed, as a colleague 
of mine expressed it, as an 'esthetic annoyance' rather than as an 
' intellectual problem. ' If, being seriously concerned to ascertain the 
distinction between the same pair of terms, we interrogated ourselves, 

10 Cf. Baldwin, ' The Limits of Pragmatism,' Psychological Review, 1904, 
p. 30. 



